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** We are, both of us, ruined! ”’—p. 306. 
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CrapTeR LI.—“Aaarn THAT Nane!” 

a... hour came at last for Luke to present him- | been broached. It was the first time he had been 

self, and for Juliet to return home. Luke, | allowed to escort her as her acknowledged lover, 
beaming with delight, had not the slightest sus-' and he was in excellent spirits. He thought him- 
Picion that the subject, so obnoxious to him, had : self the luckiest fellow in the world. 
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It was only a short walk from Beech Grove to the 
little red-brick house in which Juliet’s parents lived ; 
but Luke, leisurely at all times, was certainly not 
disposed to hurry now. This walk was the rare bit 
of felicity he had been hankering after the whole 
day long. He was fast losing his habitual stolidity ; 
love had quickened his faculties amazingly. 

The first thing he did was to try and obtain posses- 
sion of Juliet’s hand. But she did not seem in quite 
so loving a mgod as he was. She had always been 
what he called rather “high and mighty” with him. 
But now the engagement had begun in earnest, he 
hoped she would descend a little from her dignity. 
She had done so in the blissful interview he had 


with her yesterday ; now she was quite on the stilts | 


again. 

He was beginning to remonstrate with her when 
she cut him very short indeed. 

“ How is it you have deceived me in the matter 
of that debt 2?” 

Ill-omened word! It made him change colour for 
the moment; but he recovered instantly. He won- 
dered who had been so mischievous as to tell her. 

“My own father,” she replied, shortly. 

He changed colour again; but again all anxiety 
was dismissed. ‘The matter had been settled, he told 
her; that was why he had not troubled her with 
it. Had it been in existence, he should never have 
ventured 

And again he tried to approach her. 

But not yet. Juliet was only half satisfied. 

He had to tell her the whole story, from beginning 
to end. He had to explain and to asseverate. In 
his own mind he felt perfectly secure. It was in 
good faith when he said, “We shall hear not one syl- 
lable more about it, Juliet. Come, Juliet—Juliet !’’ 

Gradually she relented—very gradually, indeed. 
When she did relent, there came that bit of rare 
felicity which Luke had been bargaining for. Though 
sweet as honey, it could not well be shorter. The 
cloud had but just passed when the gates of Beech 
Grove appeared in sight. 

Still, she was very bewitching. Her last look, the 
one that beamed upon him as she bade him farewell 
—not one, but both her hands in his grasp—repaid 
him for all. He walked home, sunning himself in 
the memory of it. “ 

It was getting dusk; but in the glimmering twilight 
he could perceive a little figure flitting to and fro as 
he approached the garden gate. What on earth could 
it be? He had barely time to conjecture when there 
darted upon him his sister Kate. 

She had a shawl over her head, and had been 
watching for him. Her hand, when he touched it, 
felt as cold as ice. She shivered, and her teeth 
chattered. There was something strange about her 
altogether. 

“Kate! Kate! what are you doing?” 

“Tam waiting for you, Luke.” 











“You need not have done that, my dear. Hoy 
cold you are !” 

“Come in, Luke; don’t stay talking there!” gaiq 
she, sharply ; ‘“‘ come in.” ; 

“TI will, when I have fastened the gate. This 
lock goes so rusty,” said Luke, pottering over it, 
without hurrying in the least. 

She gave an impatient movement, 

‘How slow you are!” she said, angrily. 

“Coming, my dear,” and he turned to follow her, 
“The next time the locksmith is here he shall see to 
that gate. Good gracious, Kate !” 

They had entered the house, and she had dropped 
her shawl. A face, white as marble, and two despair. 
ing eyes met his view. He was startled beyond 
measure, 

He could not imagine what was the matter. There 
was one comfort: it could be nothing about Mr, 
Sibley. Some one had put Kate in a passion. Well, 
he must hear all about it. He wished she were not 
such a little vixen! She would be frightening Juliet 
to death some of these days. 

“ What is it, Kate ?” he said, his mind going back, 
after the first alarm, to that beaming look of his 
beloved’s; ‘‘ what is it, my sister?” 

“Tt is this, Luke,” and she came up to him, and 
laid hold of his arm: “that we are, both of us, 
ruined !” 

“Ruined, my dear ! 

“ By Mr. Sibley.” 

Again that name! Was it never to cease? Was 
the spirit of evil to rise again and yet again? Would 
nothing lay it to rest—nothing ? 

“But, Kate,” he began, in a bewildered tone, 
“when Sir Frederic——” 

“I know—I know!” she cried, mpatiently ; “but 
we trusted to a broken reed. He has gone, and left 
us to the tender mercies of Mr. Sibley.” 

“Gone where? I wish you would be more explicit, 
Kate.” . 

“How should I know?” said she, scoffingly; 
“anywhere—to any place where his master has 
chosen to send him !” 

* But how do you know P”’ 

“Why do you irritate me by questions? I do 
know. I have been to ask.” 

“To the Tower ?” 

“Yes; to the Tower.” 

“ Kate, if you love me, you will explain this thing,” 
said Luke, anxiously. “Sit down, my dear, and 
compose yourself, Now, just tell me what has 
happened.” 

“This has happened,” she replied, in a firm but 
suppressed voice: “Sir Frederic has changed his 
mind”—and she gave a little scornful laugh—“or Mr. 
Sibley has been too strong for him. He is going t 
seize the farm for the debt.” 

“But how can he, when the proof has been dé 
stroyed ?” 


How—how ?” 
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“That letter was not the only proof. A witness 
has come forward who can swear to its nonpayment, 
and also produce a written attestation of the same. 
That is their version. That is the web in which they 
have entangled us.” 

“ Who is the witness ?” 

“A person of the name of Smith. He has been 
herewith Mr. Sibley.” 

“Sibley always comes when I am out, the cowardly 
rascal !”? exclaimed Luke, grinding his teeth. 

“They give you seven days in which to produce 
the money; after that, proceedings will be taken 
against you. Luke,” added she, earnestly, “if it 
must be so, let us contend no farther. Let us pay 
the debt, if it takes our last farthing.” 

“What! and be beggared ?” 

“We shall be beggared all ways!” said she, bursting 
into tears. 

“And when it has been paid already—when we 
shall give the lie to our dear father’s testimony, and 
contradict ourselves! Never, Kate! never!” 

She was sobbing piteously. She was but a woman, 
after all; and she had just brought her domestic 
toils to such a happy termination. The house ready 
for the bride—Juliet coming—the brightest days in 
store for them—and now all was to be destroyed in 
an hour; all through the malice and vindictiveness of 
M.. Sibley ! 

Iuke had seized his hat, but he laid it down 
again. 

“You say he is out. Itis of no use going to the 
Tower. Icould not have believed itof him. I can’t 
imagine what we are to do!” 

For the first time Kate made no suggestion. 
nearness of the ruin appalled her. 

“T can’t imagine what we are to do,” he repeated, 
as he strode up and down the room. ‘“ Whichever 
way I look is utter destruction !” 

Kate still made no reply. Even her ready wit was 
silenced. It was a fearful crisis to which their 
affairs had come. Whichever way she looked was 
utter destruction ! 


The 





CHAPTER LII, 
IT WAS NOTHING SHORT OF IDOLATRY. 
Joy is, after all, one of the great medicines of life— 
and joy had set in, like a full tide, to the heart of 
Amy. Her physical powers revived, like the parched 
ground after a summer shower. She began to re- 
cover with a speed that surpassed Reuben’s expecta- 
tions, He could scarcely believe it possible. 

He dare not leave her. He felt it was imperative 
upon him, at this juncture, to be more than ever 
watchful over her; she would pass into another’s 
tare and keeping soon. His heart clung to her with 
Unusual fondness. He was altogether softened; and, 
a Amy said, laughingly, more pliable. How it did 
him good to hear her laugh once more! 





The time slipped by more pleasantly than he 
could have believed. He—stern and grave as he 
was—could not hold out to the end against the 
varied blandishments of Sidney; and there was 
something, after all, of abstract bliss in the simple 
word holiday. He had not had one for years; he 
never might have one again. This had been forced 
upon him, without his asking; but, say what he 
would, to his over-taxed heart and brain it was wel- 
come—nay, more, it was sweet. 

These delicious balmy days—for the weather was 
enchanting—the rambles. along the beach, listening 
to the seft music of the wayes; the fresh, invigorat- 
ing air; the rest, the quiet, the absence from care ; 
the imterval of leisure for studies and meditations 
that he loved—all this made up a brief period of 
enjoyment that came to him in the immediate path 
of duty, and which he dared to indulge. 

Like all other joys, it was fleeting fast away. But 
a few days remained, and the visit to Cliff Bridge 
would be ended. Amy would have sufficiently re- 
covered to return home. What the next step would 
be, puzzled him to think. 

Other minds had been busy on the subject as well. 

He was poring over one of his favourite volumes, 
when Amy came stealing into the room. He thought 
that she had gone upon the beach with Sidney. He 
glanced to the door mechanically. He expected Sidney 
to follow her—the lovers were inseparable in these 
days—but, as it happened, he was mistaken. 

“No, dear; he is not coming, just this minute. 
See what he has given me”—and she displayed a 
splendid pair of earrings—“ are they not beautiful?” 

Yes, very.” 

“T have never had such a present in my life, have 
I, Reuben?” 

“Ornaments have not been much in our way, 
Amy.” 

She was silent 2 moment. Reuben, having given 
a cursory glance at the trinket, was about to resume 
his reading. Nothing of that sort interested him in 
the least. 

Amy lingered. 

“It may not be so always, Reuben. 
may come when I shall be quite a lady.” 

“T hope you are that now, Amy.” 

“Yes, but——- How dull you are, Reuben!” 

She paused, and came near to him, with crimson 
cheek and eye sparkling with excitement. 

“ Sidney thinks—Sidney says : 

““Well?”’ asked Reaben, attentively, and in a tone 
of interest. 

“He thinks that we had better be warried at 
once.” 

“What, now ?” 

He spoke with a feeling of vague alarm. There 
seemed something premature in the proposal. His 
ideas did not keep pace with the winged speed of 
, love. He was thinking of an interval when Sidney 


She evidently had more to say. 
The time 
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should have arranged his affairs, and Amy’s health 
be quite established; when—he felt rather uneasy 
on this point—Sidney’s mother should have been con- 
sulted. From speeches dropped by Sidney, her lady- 
ship was altogether in the dark. 

“Has Sidney written to Lady Peters?” was the 
next question he asked. 

** He is writing now.” 

Reuben was silent. In spite of all Sidney’s blan- 
dishments, in spite of his gratitude at Amy’s recovery, 
in spite of his late delights, there was a smothered 
feeling of uneasiness now the matter had come to 
the point—now that he could see the specks and 
flaws in it more clearly. 

Amy came close to him, and hid her face on his 
shoulder. She was violently agitated. 

“ Reuben, if he leaves me again, I cannot bear it. 
It will kill me. My very life depends on his being 


as ever. 

Reuben was increasingly grave. It was clear to 
him that this passionate, vehement love was nothing 
short of idolatry. Thank Heaven, he knew nothing 
of it—that into these dangerous and stormy passages 
he had never come. It would not do for one with 
his great mission thus to be entangled and swallowed 
up! How should he deal with Amy? Her strength 
would soon be unknit if she were to tremble so—if 
the agitation were to last. He hastened to calm it. 

“When Sidney has heard from his mother, we 
will talk the matter over.” 

“You are so cold, Reuben, so apathetic,” she cried, 
impulsively. ‘“ Suppose he does hear, and suppose 
she forbids the marriage—what then ?” 

“It will be time to discuss the point when it 
presents itself, Amy.” 

“Yes, and I am to die!—die of suspense and 
agony! If he is torn from me again, I shall lose my 
reason. I will not let him go, Reuben! I will follow 
him all over the world! I will leave everything for 
-him, everything !” 

He felt stung by the recklessness of the speech. 
Had not he been better to her than Sidney? Was 
che not, even now, more her friend? His hand shook, 
as he put the marker in his volume, and closed it. 

“You talk so wildly, Amy, it pains me to hear 
you. What are you intending to do?” 

She brushed away the hot passionate tears, and 
spoke more calmly. 

“Sidney thinks he must go to East Bramley, and 
‘get to work at his profession. He is going to practise 
as a lawyer.” 

“Only going—not actually practising, then, Amy ?” 

“What does that matter,” cried she impatiently, 
“when he is sure to succeed in everything ?” 

Reuben was again silent. The thing was not in 
accordance with his views. A hasty marriage, 
unknown to Sidney’s relatives, was not strictly 

honourable. He did not feel that he could lend him- 





self to it. He thought Sidney’s mother ought to be 
told. He would go himself, he said, and lay the matter 
beforeher. If she had a motherly and Christian heart, 
she would not refuse her sympathy. From which 
speech, it might be inferred, that Lady Peters was 
personally a stranger to Reuben. 

This was just the thing Amy dreaded the most, 

“Oh no, no!” cried she, in a voice of keen alarm; 
“we will wait, Reuben—we will do anything rather 
than that!” 

She was sorry she had spoken. 
with Reuben. None of the devious paths, which 
humanity is so ready to adopt, found favour with him, 
At whatever cost, he would avoid every one of them, 

The way he chose was too high, too steep, too rugged 
for her. It was easier by far, to slip back to Sidney, 

Reuben had said it was idolatry. This man stood, 


It was always s0 


' to her in the place of God. 
with me always—always,” added she, wildly, almost, | 


CHAPTER LIII. 
SIDNEY’S LETTER TO HIS MOTHER. 
Lavy Perers had come down to her late breakfast; 
the postman had been long since, and a number of 
letters lay upon the table. Her ladyship carelessly 
glanced at one after the other. 

She had a vast number of correspondents. It was 
part of her policy to keep up as many friends and 
acquaintances as she could. Besides, a large corre- 
spondence gave her an air of importance. Well, 
there was nothing very interesting this morning, An 
invitation to dinner, a dressmaker’s bill, a begging 
letter from somebody down in Dorsetshire, that was 
about all. , 

Stay, there is a letter from Sidney. That will keep 
until she has taken her first sip of chocolate. 

“Sidney has been so unlucky,” she thought, as she 
poured out her favourite beverage. ‘And want of 
luck is a positive crime.” 

What was to be done with him remained to be 
seen. With all his accomplishments, and the gifts 
nature had bestowed upon him, he had made n0 
way in the world. He was a refined specimen of 
pauperism, if the matter had to be put in plain 
English. 

He must come back, of course, and set to work at 
his profession. He would still have a home at the 
Tower. Still be a hanger-on upon his cousin, her 
ladyship might have added. At any rate, she dare 
not let him drift from this safe mooring at present. 
And what would poor dear Frederic do without his 
relatives to keep him company? The obligation was 
really as much on one side as the other. 

She must look out for another wife for Sidney—4 
lady with money, and with position. These were the 
essential points. Her ladyship was not particular 
about the rest. 

After all, it might not be so very difficult, consider- 





ing Sidney’s extreme popularity and his varied arts 
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—————— 
of pleasing. And they, need not indulge in endless 

ts. The Eastons were far below the Peters’ 
family in status. Only wealth had raised them to 
any kind of level. She thought she might find a 
more suitable daughter-in-law than Adela.. She 
will write, by the next post, and order Sidney back ; 
of course, he will come, with his usual submission to 
her will and authority. And suppose, in the mean- 
time, she reads his letter. 

Leaning back in her chair, she proceeds to do so. 

It was a confidential letter, and had been written 
over and over again ere Sidney could bring his mind 
to send it. Never had such a difficult task been 
imposed upon him. The burden of the letter was 
Amy. 
As her ladyship reads it, her countenance changes 
to all kinds of expressions. First to surprise, then 
to incredulity, then to rage. 

“What!” and she reads it again, and yet again. 
“What! Amy—Amy Howard—the humble com- 
panion, the drudge, the sempstress, who mends her 
ladyship’s gloves!” She gave a derisive ,laugh. 
“That girl! Why Sidney had taken leave of his 
senses! Disappointment had turned his brain !” 

“A long attachment; the girl on the brink of the 
grave; honour, manliness, in duty bound !” 

“I wonder where he picked up that expression. 
There is something in the idea simply ridiculous !” 
and she gave another laugh. 

The thing had come upon her suddenly, and 
without a moment’s notice. She must collect her 
energies, and think what is to be done. Of course, 
it must be crushed, at once, and for ever. 

“A broken heart, indeed. Let it break! who 
cares?” 

There is nothing so easy, after all, as to put an 
end to the matter. The mere sight of her will do 
that. It will strike a wholesome terror into Sidney, 
and bring him into his right mind. He has never 
dared openly to defy his mother. 

“Where is the place he is staying at ? 

Cliff Bridge, of course. What folly to have let 
him go alone! If by any chance, Sidney could mar 
his own destiny, he never failed to do it. 

She must go to Cliff Bridge herself. When? It 
Would not be wise to put it off. Suppose she went 
at once—this very day. 

She finished her breakfast, and began to pick out 
the trains. There was one which left East Bramley 
at two o’clock. Perhaps, she might be able to 
catch it, 

It was not necessary for poor dear Frederic to 
know anything of her movements. A verbal message 
for him would be enough. 

Tn an incredibly short time, her ladyship was on 
her way to the station. She was sumptuously attired. 
On whatever errand, whether of life or death, Lady 
Peters would never be unmindful of her toilet. To 
Produce an effect was the end and object of her 











existence. By degrees, her face relaxed from its 
sternness. She felt more and more convinced that 
the plan she had adopted would be successful—that 
it would be an easy matter to manage Sidney. 

She knew what she meant to say to him. She 
would offer him his choice. Herself or Amy? If 
he were to choose Amy, it would be at his peril; 
his mother would be lost to him for ever! 

Of course, he would know better what was his 
interest. With his mother would go position, ease, 
and all that he prized the most. Amy could easily 
be disposed of. And a dark expression lurked about 
the corners of her mouth. It was a pity she could 
not be shut up in a convent ! 

She was very glad when her journey was at an end. 
She was feverishly impatient to reach Cliff Bridge, 
and, with all the power of her influence, to bear down 
on Sidney. 

It was no great distance, and she had taken time 
by the forelock. She could get Sidney away, and be 
back at the Tower, before night. She would have 
no indecision, or foolish tampering with the evil; 
she knew how to manage all that. As soon as the 
train stopped, she got into a cab and drove, as fast 
as a double fare could instigate the driver, to the 
house where Sidney lodged. Her face wore a 
menacing expression.. She would rather follow 
him to his grave, than see him married to Amy 
Howard ! 

“Ts Mr. Peters at home?” she asked, as she 
alighted. She did not intend to send in her card. 
Sidney was fertile in expedients. He might contrive 
to evade her, if time were permitted him. 

He was at home. Well, there was something in 
that to be thankful for. She wished to drive him 
into a corner, and catch him in the very act of 
disobedience. It would rejoice her heart soto do. 

Hush! Some one is coming! The folding-doors 
open slowly, and as it were, reluctantly. In came 
Sidney. 

Yes, he had better come. He must be aware there 
was no alternative. She looked full into his face, 
and burst into a contemptuous laugh. She meant to 
punish him, now she had him in her power. 

He was very pale, but quite calm and self-possessed. 
More so than she expected. The laugh, mocking 
as it was, did not seem to irritate him. He placed 
his mother a chair, and remained standing. 

She did not take the chair. She asked him, if he 
were ready to return to the Tower. She was sorry, 
she said, to cut short his enjoyments, very sorry, 
indeed. And her lip curled with a contemptuous 
expressio». meant to wound him. 

Then she told him. She put the matter before 
him. She said on what terms he might stay. That 
if he chose Amy, he lost her for ever. It mattered 
little to her what steps he took when she was 
gone. She would have no part or lot in him 
again. 
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Still, he did not offer to return with her. He What did he mean by linking his name with that 
could not, he said, and there was a curious expression | girl’s ? 
in his face, half of regret, and half of defiance. He/ She could not force herself to utter the name she 
had other responsibilities, other ties. He had been | despised so bitterly—the name of Amy. 
intending to inform his mother of what had hap- “ Because ””—and the spirit of the man was 
pened, but she had given him no time. He hoped she | roused to a kind of bravery, “because she ig my 
would deal kindly and leniently towards himself, and | wife.” 
towards Amy. She picked up her cambric handkerchief—it haq 
He brought the word out with timidity and hesi- | dropped on the floor—and went away. 
tation. The old rule was still dominant over him. He| He heard her descend the stairs, he heard the rattle 





was still in bondage to his mother. of the cab down the street, and he felt a sensation of 
.. Her heart failed her, and yet she grasped his arm | keen desolation. 
with a fierceness which made him tremble. (To be continued.) 





THE MANNA AND ITS TEACHINGS. 


BY THE REY. H. M. HART, M.A. 


UR fathers,” said: the Jews, “our have died, and we shall die and go to them. 
fathers did eat manna in the desert; | We shall be all right at the last. Why speak 
as it is written, He gave them | of union with Christ ?—of peace with God? What 
bread from heaven to eat.” is it? What does it mean?” 

And Jesus answered: “Thebread | ‘‘ Whatis it?” asked the Israelites, and they soon 
of God is he which cometh down from heaven, and | discovered it was food—food supplied for them in 
giveth life unto the world....I am that bread of | a wilderness. So when the Christian or the world 
life. Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, | asks, ‘“‘ What is it ?” the heavenly watchers answer, 
and are dead. Iam the living bread which came | “Christ! the living bread, the only sustenance for 
down from heaven: if any man eat of this bread, | time or for eternity.” How are we to eat this bread 
he shall live for ever: and the bread that I will | from heaven, is no ordinary question. If you 
give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of | search, you will find that the manna fell upon the 
the world.” dew. If there were no dew there would be no 

So Jesus is our manna. He is to be eaten, to | manna; first the dew, then the manna. The dew 
be incorporated with us, that every part of us may | is ever used as the emblem of the grace of the 
be consecrated by his presence, and every thought | Holy Spirit It is the Spirit, then, who must take 
go out of us touched with his sanctity. And for this | of the things of Christ and show them unto us. 
cause did he sanctify himself, that his sanctity | But to whom will the Spirit make this revela- 
might be a human sanctity, that it might affect | tion? To whom is it given to eat of the “hidden 
the things of our human state. manna?” Rev. ii. 17 supplies us with the answer. 

Then how are we to gather and eat this heavenly The Spirit is speaking to the churches, to the 
manna? Let the experiences of Israel with their | Christians who are toiling and labouring heaven- 
“angels’ food” teach us. wards. The promise is not to the triumphant—to 

The first morning the grass around the camp | the victorious; not to the members of the one 
was whitened with the manna. As the people | Church gathered about the throne, with hallelujahs 
examined it, one exclaimed in astonishment to | upon their lips and palm branches in their hands; 
another, “ Manna! manna!” (“ What is itP—what | but to the churches—the communities of believers 
is it ?’—for such is the meaning of the word.) on earth, separated by time and space, and alas! 

So to-day, when the Christian tastes the new joy | some of them separated by the infirmities of the 
—the new peace—the new experiences—when | flesh. 
things which he has looked upon a thousand times And if there be a Christian on earth who has 
before are suddenly brightened with a new light, | already attained—who has utterly strangled sin— 
he, too, says, “ What is it p—what is it 2” who has no struggle, no conflict—who cannot point 

And the world looks on upon the Christian pro- | to bruises but lately gotten, and is not saddened 
fession ; it listens to the urgenrcies of the preacher | by memories of falls but lately made—to that man 
—the anxieties of proclaimers of the Gospel, and | this promise to “eat of the hidden manna” is not 
it, too, asks, “ What is it? Why such a stir? Why | given. The word is not to “him who has over- 
such great earnestness? Look what millions have | come,” but it is “to him who overcometh,” “ who 
died—our parents have died, many of our friends | is overcoming.”. 
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Then are you overcoming? Is your temper 
ynore subdued? Are you more gentle, more 
serious, more earnest? Are you less selfish, more 
thoughtful for others, more recumbent on the will 
of God? In one word, are you to-day more like 
Jesus Christ than you were a year ago? If you 
are, you may put out your hand and take this 
‘promise of God; take it as a fact, an accomplished 
fact; for without any doubt, if you are over- 
coming, you shall eat of the hidden manna. Be 
always overcoming. Fall you may, a thousand 
times; but start afresh; let the step forward be 
always more than the step backward; be, on the 
whole, on the overcoming side, and God will give 
you “to eat’’—give you the desire of eating “of 
the hidden manna.” 

This desire—this hungering for food—is evi- 
dently the first step on the way of life: it is for 
the want of this that so many “ neglect the great 
salvation.” Son,” said the Father, “go work 
to-day in my vineyard.” It was not in disrespect 
he answered; but he told the true state of the 
case—“ I will it not ;”—I have not the desire. And 
yet, do not expect a thirsting to fill you—a great 
longing to take hold on you; the Bible carefully 
avoids all mention of the feelings. We are 
never to be guided by “feelings.” But if you are 
striving to make your life better, holier, you shall 
gradually be drawn to seek that food without 
which it is impossible that you ever can maintain 
the struggle. So will the dew of the Spirit fall, 
-and on it will be the manna. 

But do not want to know all at once. Some 
people would suddenly be converted and utterly 
changed; they would ascend, but it must be with- 
out the toil of ascension. Like Naaman, they 
would have the cure instantaneous; they dislike 
even so simple a process as dipping seven times 
in a cooling stream; so, having gone a certain 
distance, they turn away, if not in a rage, in 
disgust. But no thoughtful person will be sur- 
prised that, to comprehend these things, requires 
something more than an ordinary effort. These 
are things the angels desire to look into; they 
even, with their knowledge of the world of spirits 
and their high intelligence, do not fathom them; 
they seem to stand upon the brink and peer down 
into the wondrous depth of the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. So they desire; but you would 
understand all at once. Are the concerns, then, 
of the other life so totally different from those of 
this life? Some will be, perhaps, astonished to 
find heaven just this world without its sin and 
its sorrow, and with the beatific vision made 
visible. No one now learns any subject in a day, 
or a year, or even in years. Indeed, there is not 
in the world any single man who knows any single 
subject exhaustively—perfectly ; and if our earthly 
learning—which is, after all, but as a span, and as 





a tale which lasts only with the breath that tells 
it—if it require perseverance, and application, and 
assiduity, and determination, shall we expect ‘to 
“learn Christ” more easily?—to master an in- 
finite subject? We need not expect it. In ages 
from to-day we shall be as far from its compre- 
hension as ever; and one thousand years hence 
will find us still absorbed in doing what to-day we 
are so feebly attempting—“ learning Christ.” 

This the manna teaches, its grains were very 
small; it was gathered together little by little; 
great care, much trouble, was required to collect 
the day’s supply. 

So grace is attained, bit by bit, and Christ is 
learnt, little by little—to-day something, to-morrow 
something more. Here a white, pure grain is 
gathered from the Word of God; there another 
falls from a preacher’s lip; and many grains are 
secured in the experiences, the discipline, the 
doings of life. 

But the work was earnest work, for the time of 
the gathering was limited to the twilight of the 
dawn. When the sun was up the manna melted. 
And there are not many steps between the cradle 
and the grave. Then the night cometh when no 
man can work, or else the blazing sunlight of the 
revealed glory of the Lord. In that eternal day we 
shall not stoop to gather handfuls, but rise up to 
large possessions. 

Some were more expert in gathering it than 
others; the position of some tents was more 
favourable, the grass was thicker, and the manna 
more plentiful; but here is a blessed lesson: he 
that gathered much had nothing over, and he that 
gathered little had enough. So it is ordained that 
the dawning faculties of the child, the untutored 
intelligence of the poor, can comprehend sufficient 
of the illimitable store to ensure food for “the 
time to come,” whilst the divings of the weightiest 
mind, the graspings of the thirstiest aspirations, 
can never reach the limit or exhaust the study of 
Jesus Christ. But far beyond—always beyond the 
furthest flight, the strongest mind will reach in 
eternity—will be heard the voice still uttering, ever 
uttering, the words, “ Acquaint thyself with Ged,” 
— acquaint thyself with God, and be at peace.” 

So this life and the next, too, will be spent in 
gathering the heavenly manna, in cultivating our 
hearts and faculties to contain a larger supply, and 
to feast on a larger portion. 

Go out, then, in every day’s life, and be not satis- 
fied unless you have secured some of the sweet 
grains of the manna. It will not come unsought 
You will not find it without trouble; an effort, a 
great effort, will be required to be prayerful—to be 
wakeful—to be persevering. It isno natural thing, 
for the manna was not a preduct of the desert, 
there was no manna on the Sabbath-day. So Jesus 
Christ will not come to you as one of the ordinary 
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and necessary circumstances of life. You must go 
out to findhim. Go out to places where the manna 
falls—the place of prayer—the hour of meditation— 
the consecrated action—the ordinances of God. 
Itis mystery, and God intended it to be mystery, 
for mystery is the life-breath of faith. So Christ is 
not to be found in mere outward religion, con- 
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formity to a worship, or the taking of the gaera. 
ment. Christ’s real presence is in the contrite and 
believing heart—an invisible and spiritual, but stil] 
areal presence. He is hidden—hidden behind the 
visible ; and they will find him and feed on the bread 
of life who have the secret of the Lord, that secret 





which is with them that fear him. 








ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCHYARD, DUMFRIES. 


THE GRAVE OF 


VERY town in the British Isles—and, 
of course, in Scotland—has something 
of which it is sensitively proud. One 
small and sleepy place points to King 

aS} Alfred’s bath; another more sprightly 
and prosperous, shows the old coronation stone 
seat of the Saxon kings; a third boasts of the 
staff of Joseph of Arimathea, and a fourth proudly 
flourishes the battered sword of Wallace. Dum- 
fries, too, has her own special memorials. She can- 
not, indeed, show the “Christell Chapel,’ founded 
by Bruce, as a place whence prayers might ever 
rise for the soul -of luckless Sir Christopher 
Seaton, executed on the “ Gallows Hill” close by. 
The Greyfriars church has also vanished, where 
Bruce murdered, or as patriots say, “killed” Comyn, 
in the “short-work” fashion of the old heroic 
days. ‘ Even’ the traditions of the wonderful, 
“subtle,” puzzling, and argumentative Duns 
Seotus have waxed faint in the place where he is 
said to have lived and debated every imaginable 
topic. Neither the beautiful scenery round the 
winding Nith, nor the local fame of the “ West- 
minster of Scotland,” as St. Michael’s churchyard 
has been called, would suffice to attract tourists 
to the old Royal Borough; but travellers from 
distant lands do, nevertheless, visit Dumfries, 
inquiring for the humble place now called Burns’ 
Street, and then hastening to the monument and 
grave of the Scottish poet. Other places have 


their special connection with particular periods of 


the poet’s life, but Dumfries brings before us, in 
melancholy contrast, the great poet, “half mad, 
half fed” while living, and crowned by. an exulting 
nation when dead. 

Ifthe monument in St. Michael’s tells of victory 
won for evermore, does not the mean house in 
Burns’ Street, where he died a poor exciseman, show 
that genius may be the associate of misery, and 
the mate of want? In yonder squalid home the 
poet of Scotland died, with the threats of petty 
creditors sounding over his death-bed: beneath 
yonder monument he rests, the honoured of many 
lands and ages! Thus much of contrast even 
Dumfries affords. 


ROBERT BURNS, 


On entering the ancient churchyard. of St, 
Michael’s, we are naturally, if strangers, amazed 
at the multitude of huge sepulchral monuments, 
in every style within the reach of tomb designers, 
A closer inspection may lead the spectator to 
smile when he remembers that this heap of graye. 
stones has been called the “ Westminster of Scot. 
land.” But let us turn from these memorials of 
individual virtue, or personal vanity, to yonder 
stately monument, which must surely be the 
mausoleum of some “ great ono.” It is a nation’s 
tribute to a people’s poet. The Ayrshire plough- 
man, the exciseman of Dumfries, has the proudest 
memorial in this realm of the dead, and is, beyond 
dispute, the first in this “silent multitude.” 

The monument utters at least one clear state- 
ment—it is the voice of Scotland exulting over 
her own special poet. Within the mausoleum stands 
the statue of Burns, sculptured from white marble 
by Turnerelli. Coila, the poetic genius of Scotland, 
is throwing “the inspiring mantle” over the life- 
size figure of Burns, who holds the plough with 
his left hand, while the right presses his farmer's 
bonnet to his breast. The bard’s humble station 
may have saved him from being represented, like 
some hapless modern statesmen, in a Roman toga 
or Greek pallium. He stands before us dressed as 
a Scottish ploughman—coat, breeches, and gaiters 
are all.honestly given without affectation. The 
sculptor has, however, failed to catch the expres 
sive power of Burn’s countenance, and “ Time’s 
effacing fingers” seem likely to render indistinct 
the few features which had been truly given. The 
massive stone in the centre covers the entrance 
to the vault, and a gravestone at the foot of the 
statue bears an inscription recording the date of 
the poet’s death and burial, and also that of the 
removal from his first grave to this vault. 

The foundation-stone of this monument was not 
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laid until June, 1815; but as this was but a space 
of nineteen years after the decease of the man 
thus honoured, it must be regarded as an un- 
usually speedy recognition of British genius by 
Britons. The body was then laid in its final 


| resting-place on September the 19th, when the 
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remains of his two sons, Maxwell and Francis 
Wallace, were placed near their father’s coffin. 
The wife of Burns, who survived her husband 
thirty-eight years, also lies near him who made 
the name of Burns a word of power through the 
civilised world. The face of the poet has been 
seen twice since the day of his burial. The re- 
moval of the body in 1815 gave an opportunity 
for again beholding the aspect of the dead bard. 
The features were then easily recognised; and old 
friends traced, even in the marble stillness of the 
sleeper, the yet expressive outlines of his counte- 
nance. Another nineteen years passed away, and 
then the body of Mrs. Burns was placed near the 
remains of her husband. 

The phrenologists could not resist the tempta- 
tion to illustrate their science by a full examina- 
tion of such a poet’s head. The cranium was 
actually taken from the coffin, all the marks care- 
fully noted; and the results were drawn up by 
the enthusiastic Mr. George Combe himself. A 
cast of the skull was also taken, after which the 
cranium, being enclosed in lead, was replaced in 
the grave. Perhaps some readers may wish to 
read the tabulated estimate formed of Burns by 
the Scottish skull-philosophers. Here, then, is 
his character as indexed by the phrenologists :— 
“ Amativeness, large; combativeness, large; de- 
structiveness, large; self-esteem, large; cautious- 
ness, large; benevolence, large.’ Some of the 
unlearned may be surprised to find a “large” 
cautiousness in such a man as Burns; and a few 
simple folk may wonder how, with amativeness 
and destructiveness both large, the hapless poet 
managed to live at all. 

Seventy-three years have passed since Robert 
Burns was borne from the Town Hall of Dumfries 
to St. Michael’s churchyard. Perhaps no one 
is now living in Dumfries who can recall the 
spectacle seen in the old town on that 26th of 
July, 1796; and it is difficult to imagine the scene 
from any existing account. The contrast pre- 
sented during that week in Dumfries made one 
of those Rembrandt-like pictures on which the 
scorners of humanity gaze in the spirit of Mephis- 
topheles. 

In a poor and dingy house in Mill-hole Lane (now 
Burns’ Street), a fever-stricken map lay dying, in 
his thirty-seventh year, watched by a careworn 
wife. The dying one might wonder much that 
the nobles of Scotland and the learned of Edin- 
burgh, who had made him their pet when his 
name first shone out in splendour, should leave 
him desolate and crushed by poverty in his last 
hours. He had dreamed of glory and renown for 
himself, for his Jane, and for his children; and 
now how dark it was growing! If aray of sun- 
light did fall upon the stricken man’s bed, it 
recalled no scene of poetic Fairyland, but rather 
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tended to torture the heart with memories of 
“‘ departed joys, departed never to return,” 

But why should it be otherwise? It was only 
an exciseman dying. ‘To be sure, it was also true 
that the man was a poet; but then he had no 
great legacies to leave to charities or to Dumfries, 
And so he was left alone in his desolate agony, 

That is the dark side of the picture as it wag 
drawn on the 21st of July. In five days Scottish 
“society” had awakened with a start, and began 
to paint in the bright tints and sunny splendours, 
Burns was dead, but “society” was alive and 
happy, and came to the conclusion that it would 
be fit, proper, and quite respectable to bury the 
dead with such honours as would reflect some 
praise on the said society itself. Accordingly, the 
body of the poet was removed from its squalid 
home in Mill-hole Lane to the Town Hall of Dum. 
fries, on July the 25th. This was in itself no light 
honour—a dead poet allowed to rest for one whole 
night in the place honoured during the day by 
the worshipful presence of provost, bailies, and 
“deacons of trades!” Such @ touching instance 
of municipal condescension deserves a record in 
the national annals. 

On the 26th of July, all Dumfries did honour to 
Burns and to itself. The townspeople assembled; 
the peasantry poured in from the surrounding 
country; the volunteers of the district, the Fen- 
cible Infantry of Forfarshire, and the Cavalry of 
the Cinque Ports then in Dumfries, marshalled 
their ranks, and all joined in the long procession 
to St. Michael’s churchyard. The “ Dead March 
in Sau]” was performed, and the due number of 
volleys fired over the unconscious dead. These 
military honours were not wholly given to Burns 
the poet, but partiy to Burns the ‘late member of 
the volunteer corps. It was, however, a great day 
in Dumfries for the family of the departed Scottish 
bard; they were the first people in the town, for 
the day at least. One event of that 26th of July 
must have deepened the interest of all in the 
pathetic history of Burns. His last son was born 
while the body of the father was being carried to 
the grave. Such was the funeral of Robert Burns, 
and such the manner in which Scotland awoke to 
feel his power and do honour fo his name. 

Most readers, doubtless, know that Burns was 
born on the 25th of January, 1759, in a clay-builé 
cottage near Alloway Kirk, about two miles from 
the town of Ayr. His portrait is placed just over 
the door, and the inscription, “ Robert Burns, the 
Ayrshire poct, was born under this roof,” invites 
all travellers to recognise the glory with which 
genius may invest the lowliest homes. The father 
was a gardener, holding a few acres of land—a 
somewhat grave, religious, and intelligent man. 
The mother, besides these qualities, had also a 
love for ancient ballads, by which the child's 
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imagination was early raised above the clods of 
the valley. .The father died twelve years before 
his famous son, and is buried in the churchyard 
of ruined Kirk Alloway; but the mother lived 
twenty-four years after the death of the child, 
whose boyish heart she had often charmed by 
some wild tale of border romance. Robert was no 
marvel of the yillage school: the master deemed 
the brother “more clever;” but the mind of the 
poet grew in its own fashion, and soon showed the 
gleams of a hidden fire. At the age of fifteen he 
worked hard on his father’s little farm of Loch- 
lea, where he toiled, studied, and wrote poetry, 
till the age of twenty-four. His “amativeness” 
suggested his earliest verses, the first short pcem 
being addressed to a Scotch “lassie.” We find 
him studying English composition; French when 
quite a boy; mensuration, and even reading such 
books as Locke “ On the Human Understanding,” 
Derham’s “ Physico-Theology,” his “ Astro-The- 
ology,” and also Ray’s “ Wisdom of God in the 
Creation.” 

Readers familiar with the life of the poet will 
easily trace him, after his father’s death, to the 
bleak farm of Mossgiel, where poor crops, little 
money, something like wild companionship, and 
a private marriage with Jean Armour, brought 
him to the verge of pecuniary ruin. He was also 
in peril from the law, which required him to give 
security for the maintenance of his children; and 
he was in peril from the “kirk,” alarmed at the 
daring irony of “‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer.” “Go to 
Jamaica,” whispered one; and Burns, in despera- 
tion, resolved to become even a negro slave-over- 
seer. But money was wanted for this voyage. A 
fortunate whisper was now made—“ Publish some 
of your poems and songs by subscription.” This 
was done; 600 copies were printed, and a profit 
ef £20 remained. He now prepared to leave 
Scotland, and wrote “The Gloomy Night is 
Gathering Fast ;” but the fame of his works had 
reached Edinburgh, and Dr. Blacklock wrote to 
him, recommending the »ublication of an edition 
in the capital. This, too, was accomplished; and 
Burns suddenly, in the year 1786, found himself 
famous, and courted by the learned and the noble. 
But the patronising airs of some, who stared at 
a poet from the plough as a curiosity, and the 
supercilious insolence of others, who invited him 
to their houses, and sent him to dine with the 
butler, irritated the haughty spirit of the man 
who wrote— 

“ The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is king @’ men for a’ that.” 

Some have regretted that Burns should have 
sought from such patrons an appointment to some 
public office, and should finally have accepted the 
place of a gauger in the excise. _ With this high 
Office, and about £400, the profits of his poems, 


vulgar, and insolent. 








he took possession of a farm at Ellisland, on the 
banks of the beautiful Nith. His heart was not 
in his work, as we may judge from his own bitter 
words: “If miry ridges and dirty dunghills are 
to engross the functions of my soul immortal, I 
had better been a rook or a magpie at once.” But 
the “miry ridges” might have yielded an honour- 
able independence, had Burns looked after his farm. 

In three years and a half the end came; Burns 
lost all his money, the farm-stock was sold by 
auction, and the former lion of Edinburgh was 
driven to live in a Dumfries lane as an exciseman, 
on seventy pounds a-year! In five years more 
death ended the sad struggle, and then Scotland 
woke up in amazement.to honour her dead poet. 

No reader will expect us to attempt, in this 
place, anything like a criticism of the poetry of 
Burns. Some of his pieces are models of simple, 
natural beauty, others centain volumes of hidden 
irony; a few will exasperate the bigots, one or two 
may shock the religious, and several stanzas will 
be condemned by the kindliest judges. But a few 
spots do not destroy the sun, and the poems of . 
Burns are bright with beauty, genius, and nobility 
of soul. 

While reading some lines we may well remem- 
ber the simple confession of the writer, “I own 
*twas rash,” and we can afford to pardon what he 
himself was unwilling to forgive. 

The man Burns is as difficult to estimate as 
Burns the poet. He met, in his own day, with 
bitter hate and the highest admiration. According 
to some, he was a thorough gentleman of nature’s 
own making; while others deemed him coarse, 
The former saw him in his 
better moments; the latter had probably irritated 
him by patronising airs, showing the greatness of 
their condescension in even noticing a “ plebeian ” 
poet. 

~The truth is that Burns was both very strong 
and very weak. Genius, manliness, and noble 
aims marked his better nature; recklessness, in- 
tense self-indulgence, and inordinate pride were 
the dark spots on his character. The flowers of 
poesy will not grow in the atmosphere of taverns, 
and Burns too often sunk to the level of mere 
bottle companions. The drinking habits of his 
time must not, however, be forgotten in forming 
our judgment on this point. The reader who 
remembers the drinking contest commemorated 
by Burns in his poem, “The Whistle,” will esti- 
mate the temptations to which social natures were 
then exposed. Imagine three gentlemen, Sir 
Robert Laurie, Mr. Fergusson, and Captain Rid- 
dell, sitting down after dinner to drink for an 
-ancient Danish whistle, he who sat last on his 
‘chair to be the possessor! Burns was invited to 
witness the contest and write a poem in its honour. 
The three gentlemen drank fifteen bottles of claret, 
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whisky, one of brandy, and one of rum—a feat 
exceeding that of either of the gentlemen. 

Burns has not wanted memorials. His poems 
are a household book in Scotland. Near his birth- 
place, overlooking the banks of the Doon, stands 
an elaborate monument, partly designed from an 
Athenian and partly from a Roman temple. Two 
saplings from Shakespeare’s mulberry-tree grow 
near. The Bible given by Burns to “ Highland 
Mary,” and obtained from her sister in America, 
is placed within the structure; and close by is 
the group of Tam o’Shanter and Souter Johnny, 
sculptured by Thom, of Ayr. Highland Mary’s 
“hawthorn,” is still visited with reverence in the 
grounds of Montgomerie House; the house in 
which Jean Armour lived, and the room in which 
she and Burns were married, are proudly shown at 
Mauchline, and the turf dyke by the Nith, where 
he wrote “Tam o’Shanter,” is still well-known on 
the farm of Ellisland. Edinburgh, the scene of the 
poet’s triumphs, and also of his bitter mortifications, 
now points to his monument and statue on the 
Calton Hill, and the old city celebrated in 1859, 
the Centenary Festival of the bard’s birth. Greater 
still was the homage paid to the poet when 80,000 
persons from all parts of Scotland held the famous 
“ Burns’ Festival” at Ayr, on the 6th of August, 
1844. The three sons of Burns, with other mem- 
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HE rainbow on the sea of silent afternoon, 
Whence comes the fresh sound of the distant wave; 
The wat’ry lights that roof the lonely cave, 

Where roll the waters from the rounding moon; 

The airs that stir the grasses on the grave, 

And whisper, spirit like, to one beneath 

That love in summer grieves no more for death ; 

The first sweet secret touch of hands grown dear 

In happy woodland dusk, when none are near ; 

The dream of some fair infant lulled to rest 


4 'M off, John. Mind you see that the shop 
fy} is closed by nine o'clock. Secure all the 
) doors, and do not open one till you hear 
my three knocks at the private door at 
about eleven o’clock.” 

well, sir,’ said John, rather timidly; “I 
will do my best; but I am very sorry you are going 
out to-night, as master and mistress are both away 
from home, amd I am afraid to be left in charge of 





the poet himself getting through two bottles of 





bers of the now famous family, were present a 
this grand national recognition of their father’s 
genius. 

The smallest memorials of the once neglected 
poet are now treasured as heirlooms. The copy 
of the poems published at Kilmarnock, given by 
Burns at the publisher’s door to his fellow plough. 
man, Hugh Morton, is carefully preserved; the 
Stewart family still retain the tumbler on which 
the poet wrote with a diamond the lines to “ Willie 
Stewart,” and even the old black marble punch. 
bowl of Burns is kept with more care than a royal 
relic. All this is not the temporary admiration ofa 
clique, not only the enduring homage of a single 
nation; but the reverence of an empire, and the 
heart’s worship of all the English-speaking races 
of the globe. When a ploughman thus rises to 
the heights of poetic fame, we feel assured that the 
people who have wreathed his immortal garland 
are themselves exalted while crowning him. Many 
who saw the poet’s robes soiled with earthly stains, 
now feel that the baptism of death has purified 
his garments. The Ayrshire ploughman was not 
faultless; but over his grave in St. Michael’s 
churchyard, a whole nation has uttered its verdict, 
ignoring the harsh charges of the unloving, the 
narrow - minded, and the unforgiving, and placing 
Burns on high amongst the men of honour and 
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this place.” 


renown. 






LYRE. 


With the heart’s music by the empty breast ; 
Sweet fancies just awaked at morn, when still 
The level red cloud lies beyond the hill; 
Or, in the quiet casement, when afar 
Ebb off the sounds of life to evening’s star, 
The while the late bird sings— 
Such are the visitings 
That come in voiceless music o’er thy strings, 
To lap in sacred silence, or inspire 
The heart to beauty’s moods, O friendly lyre ! 












“Oh, nonsense, John! don’t be a fool! Who 
knows you are here alone? At all events, I don’t 
mean to lose the chance of going out because you 
are a little coward; so here goes. Do as I have told 
you, and all will be right.” So off went the head 
shopman, leaving John, a youth of sixteen years, in 
charge of a jeweller’s shop filled with many articles 
of great value. 

He was a remarkably steady youth, very anxious 
to do his duty; had been well brought up by poor ’ 
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put honest parents, and although he had only re- 
ceived & national school education, he had so applied 
himself to his lessons, that he had won the favour of 
a rich patron of the school, who had, at his own ex- 
pense, apprenticed him to a watchmaker in London. 
He had already been with his master two years, and 
was making great progress in learning his trade; and 
was liked by him for his uniform good behaviour 
and industrious habits. 

Mr. Fuller, the shopman, had not been gone long 
before a queer-looking old man came into the shop 
and asked the price of a large old-fashioned silver 
watch that was shown in the corner of the window 
farthest away from the door. John immediately 
turned to examine the private mark on the watch in 
question, but fancying he heard a scrambling noise, 
was quickly on the alert; and sharply telling his 
customer the price, walked round to the front of the 
counter. Finding that everything looked as usual, he 
thought he must have been mistaken. . Being, how- 
ever, rather unnerved by the fancied noise, imme- 
diately he had let the old man out he locked the door 
and let down the spring shutters. When he was 
locking the various cases he again thought he heard 
a noise, but it was so slight that he only attributed 
it to his nervous frame of mind consequent upon 
being left alone. He therefore quickly fastened all 
up, and went up-stairs to await the arrival of Mr. 
Fuller. 

At length the large clock placed at the back of 
the shop struck eleven. 
knocks were given—the signal agreed upon to assure 
the youth that he might open the door without fear. 
He immediately descended the stairs, but what was 
his surprise and alarm when passing the door leading 
to the shop to find it wide open. In great dismay 
he ran to the street-door and at once told Mr. Fuller 
what he had discovered, and at the same time re- 
lated the circumstance of the old man’s coming into 
the shop, and his suspicions at the time. 

Mr. Fuller flew into a great rage, and accused John 
of neglecting his duty. ‘You are not fit to be 
trusted,” said he.. “It is very hard that I am to be 
always a prisoner because you are such a fool.” 

Poor John felt most:deeply the injustice of this 
accusation, but dared not reply, knowing too well 
the vindictive spirit of this man, who, to screen his 
own faults, would not mind ruining his character. 
He therefore was silent, and Mr. Fuller at last 
said, “Now look here, youngster; you’ve got into 
apretty mess if anything is lost; but I will stand 


Very soon after, the three | 
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| 
| 
| 
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your friend by saying nothing to Mr. Wyatt about | 


your folly. He shall never know that I went out, 
and that you could not be trusted for so short a 
time ; but let us see if all is right.” 


They went together into the shop, and soon dis- | 


| 
| 
| 


way, you stupid boy? The mischief is done, and we 
must make the best of it.” 

“But how can we make the best out of such a 
bad job as this? What shall I do? Oh! why did 
you leave me alone?” and the peor youth could no 
longer refrain from giving vent to his overcharged 
feelings, but sobbed aloud. 

“Come, John, what is the use of making such an 
idiot of yourself? Be a man, and let us think of some 
plan to remove the blame off our shoulders. My 
advice is this: say we secured everything as usual, 
and went to bed at the accustomed time, and that 
in the morning we found the back-door had been 
broken open; and, of course, we must break the 
lock to prove it.” 

John’s tears were stayed in a minute. He rose 
up to his full height, His eyes flashing with honest 
indignation, and said, “ What do you take me for? 
I may seem a fool, but I will never be a rogue. 
No, sir; if the truth cannot be told, I will say 
nothing. I will never condescend to hatch lies to 
defend myself.” 

“Well, well, don’t get into such a flurry about 
nothing. Mind, I merely suggested the excuse to 
save you; but, if you prefer it, know nothing, and I 
will manage the affair—but mind, I must have your 
word of honour that you will know nothing.” 

John stood for a few seconds irresolute, not knowing 
what to say ordo. At last he thought perhaps Mr. 
Fuller’s suggestion had better be acted upon. He 
knew too well how many little scrapes he had got 
into through opposing his will, and now that he felt 
himself so hopelessly in his power, he yielded to 
the temptation, little thinking what a trap he had 
fallen into. 

The tempter soon saw that he had gained his 
point, which was to conceal the fact of his own 
neglect of duty. He knew full well that the whole 
blame would rest upon him instead of John had the 
truth been told, and might have led to investigations 
which would not have redounded much to his credit; 


| but now that he had succeeded in exacting this 


promise from poor John, he felt perfectly safe, 
relying upon his own ingenuity and unscrupulous 
mind te invent a tale that would at all events clear 
him in the estimation of his master. So the young 
men parted, each going to his own room, the elder 
to plot and plan as many lies as he considered neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of his design, and the 
younger to toss about on his bed. Unable to sleep, 
too miserable to read, his thoughts naturally re- 
verted to the home of his childhood—the delight of 
his poor parents when their kind patron proposed 
taking him to London, and of the many letters he 
had received filled with hopes of his future success 
in life; and last, but not least, of the false position 


covered that a great robbery had been committed. | in which he had consented to be placed by conceal- 


Poor John was trembling with fear. 
“What's the use of shaking and quivering in that 


| 


ing the facts he knew in connection with the losses 
his good master had sustained. 
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On the following morning, very early, he heard 
footsteps about the house, and loud talking. Dressing 
himself quickly, he soon found the cause of it. Mr. 
Fuller was already busy carrying out his plan. 
The policemen were in the shop, who had evidently 
been infermed of the robbery; they were asking 
various questions, examining the broken locks of the 
doors, and taking notes of all they saw and heard. 
They were all so engrossed with the subject that 
John entered unperceived, and was soon almost 
petrified with astonishment to hear Mr. Fuller giving 
utterance to a series of untruths with as much 
assurance as if he had been announcing facts. John 
looked very pale and worn from the effects of a 
sleepless night and harassed mind; he literally 
trembled with fear. 

One of the police officers, who was a detective, 
caught his eye; the poor lad crimsoned with terror. 

“Who is that youth ?”? demanded he of the shop- 
man. 

‘He is our apprentice—a regular simpleton.” 

Not so simple as he looks, perhaps,” replied the 
officer. ‘ May I catechise him a bit?” 

“Oh, certainly, I can have no objection to your 
doing so.” Upon this, John was called forward. 

“ How long have you been with Mr. Wyatt?” 

«Two years, sir.” 

“Where do you come from ?” 

** East Dean, in Sussex.”’ 

«Who was your master there ?” 

“Thad no regular master, I used to work in the 
fields.” 

«« Ah, so you were very poor, I suppose ?” 

«Yes, sir, my father is a labourer; he works for 
Mr. Crutchly, a rich farmer.” 

“How came you to be here ?” 

John replied in a few words, but in a very con- 
fused manner, that he was apprenticed to Mr. 
Wyatt by his father’s master, who had always been 
very kind to him when he attended the village 
school. P 

“Where were you last night, young man ?” 

“ Here,” tremulously replied John. 

“Did you hear any noise or any thing to make 
you look about you?” 

This question staggered the poor lad. He knew not 
wat to answer. He scorned to tell a lie, and feared 
to break his word of promise to Mr. Fuller, so merely 
said, amidst great confusion, “ I cannot answer that 
question.” This, of course, increased the suspicion 
already brewing against him in the mind of the 
detective, who, turning to Mr. Fuller, said— 

“My duty is clear: I must take this youth into 
custody. Appearances are against him.” 

At the same moment a cab drove up to the door. 

Mr. Wyatt, who had been telegraphed for, had 
arrived, but he no sooner saw the course events had 
taken, than he expressed a wish to speak to John 
alone; so he took him by the hand into his private 





room and interrogated him closely, but with no 
better result. The few replies he gave seemed to 
condemn him more and more, and as he was led 
back to the shop, in the extremity of his grief, he 
looked towards Mr. Fuller with pleading eyes; but 
only met with a cold, stern, unmoved glance jn 
return. 

He felt himself lost as he was led by the officer 
into the cab which had been waiting at the door, 
and was speedily on his way to the police-court. In 
the meanwhile his box and room were searched, but 
nothing was found to substantiate the charge against 
him. His friends were written to. The poor father 
and his kind patron came to town the following day, 
visited the youth in his cell, but failed to elicit any 
information from him. They were appalled to see hig 
emaciated appearance. 

His courage almost forsook him when he per. 
ceived that his father and patron also thought him 
guilty; he called his father back and said, “Do 
not go back to my mother and tell her what is said 
of me; tell her I am innocent, and that I hope some 
day to be able to prove it.” 

«Then why do you evade all the questions put to 
you concerning the robbery? Why look so guilty?” 

The poor lad could not answer these queries put 
by his kind patron. The poor father was speechless 
from agitation. 

The following day he was brought before the 
magistrate; but as the charge could not be sub- 
stantiated, he was dismissed. 

His poor father bade him adieu, beseeching him te 
remember and act upon all the good counsel he had 
received both at home and at school. His kind patron 
also gave him good advice; but not with his usual 
kindness of manner. He returned to his master’s 
house, but not to his confidence. In the evening he 
was summoned to the private room. His master talked 
to him seriously, and tried every means to. persuade 
him to tell all he knew, promising forgiveness; but 
neither threat nor persuasion could induce him to 
break his word, or tell an untruth to clear himself. 

“Then,” said Mr. Wyatt, “ I am sorry for you, butI 
must at once take steps to cancel your indentures, as 
I have no longer any confidence in you.” 

Poor John was again sorely tempted to clear him- 
self by telling the truth ; but feared to do so, know- 
ing the strength of his adversary. So he listened in 
silence, wished his master good night, and went to his 
room. After collecting a few necessary articles to- 
gether in a small bundle, with a few shillings in his 
pocket, he crept down-stairs, and out of the front- 
door, resolving to fly from everybody whe knew him. 

He wandered for many hours about the streets, 
listlessly regarding his fellow-travellers; but finding 
they gradually grew fewer in number, he began to 
see it was getting late, and to think what he should 
do for a lodging. He entered St. James’s Park, and, 
to his astonishment, found the benches in the broad 
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walk nearly filled with poor people, who had evidently 
chosen that spot as a resting-place for the night. 

After taking what rest he could in such a place 
and under such circumstances, he took the road to 
Derby, and walked there by easy stages, occasionally 
getting a lift by some good-natured wagoner. He 
was now almost penniless, and knew no time must be 
lost in seeking employment. He first called on the 
few jewellers in the town, offering his services in any 
capacity; but no one would take him without a refer- 
ence. So at last, in returning from the town, he saw 
a large building, and numbers of men, women, and 
children rushing into it. He stopped a youth, and 
asked him what all those people were géing to do, 
and was at once informed that they were factory 
hands, going to work in the large cotton-mill. He 
thanked the boy, and followed the people who were 
entering by the large gates. He soon discovered an 
office at the entrance. A good-natured man was 
sitting inside. Upon inquiry he found that this man 
was the manager, and had it in his power to employ 
fresh hands; so he walked into the office and asked 
for work. 

“What can you do, my boy? 

Poor John was at a loss to know how to reply, but 
resolved to be candid. 

“T have only been working at a trade ; but I want 
work, and will do anything you want done, if you 
will les some one show me how, the first time, if I 
do not know.” 

The manager was struck with the candour of his 
speech and the earnestness of his manner, and at 
once set him to do some of the simple work done by 
factory boys; but he soon found out that he was a 
lad of very superior abilities to the majority of his 
companions, and in less than twelve months he had 
worked his way from the lowest grade to that of clerk 
tothe manager; and one day was, as usual, writing 
at his desk while the manager and another gentle- 
man were discussing the various topics of the day, 
when suddenly his attention was arrested by the 
following dialogue :— 

“Well, it is a severe sentence, but he has been a 
bad fellow.” 

“Then this is not his first offence?” 

“Well, it is the first brought home to him; but 
he is strongly suspected of robbing a former em- 
ployer of the name of Wyatt more than a year ago.” 

Jehn sat as if riveted to his seat. Could it be 
possible—could they mean his old shopmate? he 
would see. He began to reflect upon all that had 
passed upon that eventful night ; and the more he 
thought of Mr. Fuller’s conduct throughout, the 
more he was convinced that he must be the man 
alluded to. 

No sooner had the gentlemen left the office than 
he seized the paper, scanned each column carefully, 
and at last found what he sought, and his suspicions 
Were realised ; he there read of the trial and convic- 





tion of Fuller for a robbery of diamonds from his 
employer, living in Bond Street. 

Our young friend thought that the time had now 
arrived when he might clear himself of the unjust 
imputation on his character, and resolved to write 
forthwith to his old master, telling him all the facts. 
His old master was greatly relieved in his mind by 
this communication. He wrote three letters: the 
first to the young man, the second to his parents, 
and the third to Mr. Crutchly; to the two latter 
he fully exonerated John from any participation in 
the late robbery ; to the young man he wrote a lone 
letter, begging him to return at once, and offering to 
make every restitution in his power. 

John was happy, indeed, to find himself so suddenly 
relieved from the stigma that had rested upon his 
character, and which he had so bravely endured ; but 
he felt reluctant to leave his adopted home, till he 
received an urgent letter from his kind patron, re- 
questing him to return as soon as possible to the heuse 
of his late master, so that he made arrangements 
to leave immediately, and was met by his kind 
patron upon his arrival, who again placed him with 
Mr. Wyatt, to assist in the business till he was of 
age, and promised at the end of that time to do 
something more for him. 

I have only to add that he is now in his twenty- 
second year, has been for some months the partner 
of his old master, and is esteemed and respected by 
all who know him; his good patron having arranged 
the partnership to the full satisfaction of Mr. Wyatt. 

Pe Seen ee M. N. 
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151. Two kings bestowed gold chains of office on 
Hebrew captives. 

152. Where did the prophet Samuel live ? 

153. Certain of the sons of Ephraim attempted to 
carry off the cattle of the men of Gath, but were 
slain in the attempt. 

154. A father and a son each invite the same king 
of Judah to be their ally, and in both cases the same 
words are given in answer. What was the answer? 

155. A king, living in Jerusalem, knowing that his 
queen was not one of the Lord’s people, built another 
house for her, taking her away from the city of David 
because it was holy from the presence of the ark. 
Where do we read of this ? 

156. A child who was hid from his grandmother 
for six years in the house of the Lord. 

157. There is only one mention of the Lord Jesus 
having a short time of happiness on earth. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 288. 
137. 1 Kings xxii. 17—19. 
138. 2 Kings xix. 37. 
139. Mark vi. 52. 2 Kings iv. 42—44, 
140. Acts xx. 35. 
141. 2 Chron. xx. 21—22. 
142. Acts xi. 28. 
143, 2 Chron. xxiv. 16. 
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STRAY 


{HERE was a man at Oriel who was in manner so 
positive, and impatient at contradiction, as to be 
voted a bore; and he was supposed by most to be 
excessively conceited. I alone declared that he 


greatly underrated his own abilities, and was con- | 


sequently always suspecting that people took him 
for a blockhead. And I said if he could get a prize 
he would be greatly improved. Every one else said 
that would make him quite intolerable. He was 
persuaded by me, with extreme difficulty, to write for 
a prize. He gained it most triumphantly, in 1811; 


and every one then avowed that my prediction was | 


fully verified. He had no longer that troublesome 
impatience to prove that he was no fool._—Whately. 


CHRISTIANITY UNDER DiFFIcULTIES.—Drouet, the 
commander of the artillery of the guard under Napo- 
leon I., was'a man famous for his courage and 
remarkable for his candour. It is said that he always 
had a small Bible, not merely as an addition to his 
equipment, that it might be used in the time of 
danger or of threatened death, but for the purpose 
of reading whenever he was at leisure, in which 
occupation he found great delight, and he cared not 
who obsérved him. This practice of reading the 
Bible he boldly avowed to them who composed the 
imperial’ suite. -This peculiarity in one of the em- 
peror’s staff exposed him at times to contempt, 
ridicule, and irony; and thus the avowal of his faith 
and practice required that moral courage which 
elevates» the tman of true dignity. The historian 
describes him as a man who was somewhat super- 
stitious, in that, in the most hazardous moments of 
his engagements, when Napoleon commanded him 
to go forward to meet the enemy, he was seen care- 
fully arrayed in his old uniform of. general of 
artillery. The reason he assigned for adopting this 
peculiar dress, was, :that whenever he. was thus 
clothed he never received an injury, and therefore 
he would never change it for another. He never 
shrank from danger, and was always found at the 
head of his troops. There is another peculiarity 
recorded of this man, that, upon the approach of 
the enemy’s troops he always dismounted from horse- 
back, and advanced towards them on foot in the 
centre of the artillery under his command. There 
seemed an especial, if not an extraordinary, pro- 
vidence in his case, for neither himself nor his 
horse was ever wounded. It is further related of 
him that, in great humility of mind and firmness 
of purpose he exercised his extraordinary knowledge 
and developed his military skill. Not only during 
the time of the prosperity of the emperor did he 
serve him with great boldness and fidelity, and 
helped to contribute to his vagious successes against 


NOTES. 


| his foes, but, when his master was thrown down 
from the height of his power, he showed that he was 
;no more wanting in fidelity than in courage—both 
| in him were equally balanced. He gave a praise. 
| Worthy proof of his unswerving fidelity in accom. 
panying Napoleon to his place of banishment in Elba, 
| Thus, among the many followers of the emperor, 
he was pre-eminent for his faithfulness, and when 
many whom the emperor had highly favoured in his 
prosperity, and who had largely partaken’ of his 
| bounties, disgraced themselves by defection, treachery, 
and enmity, Drouet adhered to Napoleon with the 
same strength of fidelity in his adversity that he 
had shown to him in his prosperity. From this 
anecdote we may learn not to be ashamed of what 
our conscience approves—to forbear harshly to judge 
the peculiar tendency, or idiosyncrasy of the human 
mind in the conscientious discharge of its duty, and 
to admire fidelity in any person, and under any 
circumstance in which it is found or displayed. 


Tue following are some lines which were found 
written in.a Bible, which belonged to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and of which he is considered the author. 
It is supposed they were written the night before his 
execution :— 


“Even such is Time, who takes in trust 

Our youth, our joys, and all We have, 

And pays us but with earth and dust ; 
Who, in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up 'the story of our days: 

But from that earth, that grave, and dust 

The Lord shall raise me up, I trust.” 


Poor Sir Walter! he paid with his own blood all 
that he owed to his pride, craft,’ and rapacity, of 
which he has been accused by historians. However, 
his kind and devout affections which’ had’ been 
enthralled by these evils during his life of prosperity 
—at the end, in the hour of bitter adversity, found 
liberty of action, and their influence was: not lost 
upon him, These lines well describe how all faded 
before him, like a flower that falls, and withers in 
the dust. All, in that dark and trying: moment 
which his past life brought in review before him, 
ending in repentance, was by him committed to the 
silence of Deity and to the dust of death, but not for 
ever to be shut up there, for he evidently trusted 
that like a flower he would spring out of the earth, 
and bloom again in the face of heaven and of his 
God. Surely in this, and in similar instances, it is 
well to think and say nothing of the dead but that 
which is to their advantage—charity hopeth all 
things of him who repents of his past misdeeds— 
“De mortuis nil nisi bonum” (Speak only good of 
the dead). 











